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VI.—Notes on the Dicruride, and on their Arrangement in the 
Catalogue of the Collection of the British dS By 
-= ARTHUR, Marquis of TwEEDDALE. 


Tre Dicruridæ constitute a natural, self-contained, sharply 
defined family, which has its members ranging throughout the 
Aithiopian and Indian regions and the Austro-Papuan, inclu- 
ding the Moluccas. One, and only one, appears to be migra- 
tory, Buchanga leucogenys, which reaches Japan in the summer 
months. As indicated by the form of the beak, the presence 
of strong rictal bristles, the short tarsus, short toes, and 
ankylosed first phalanges of the outer and middle toes, the 
Dicruri are Muscicapine in their affinities; and this relation- 
ship is unmistakably exhibited in their habits. All the 
species of which the ways have been recorded, have the habit 
of descending from their perches to catch insects on the 
wing, and then immediately returning to the same or some 
adjoining place of rest. Some species, such as members of 
the genera Bhringa, Chaptia, Dissemurus, and several of the 
genus Buchanga, never descend to the ground, but capture 
their prey entirely on the wing. Edolius forficatus, accord- 
ing to Pollen (‘Faune de Madagascar’), has similar habits. 
Those species that do descend to the ground, such as Buchanga 
atra, do so to seize their food, and only remain for a short 
time. This last-named species has the useful habit, where 
there are extensive plains of long dry grasses without 
suitable trees or bushes, of sitting on the backs of ante- 
lopes, sheep, cattle, &c., usmg them as beaters, and catching 
on the wing the insects disturbed by the feet of the grazing 
animals. The feet in all the Dicruri are essentially con- 
structed for grasping, by which, together with the lengthened 
tail, walking is rendered difficult, if not altogether impossible. 
During a seven years’ residence in India, I never once ob- 
served the common King-Crow (Buchanga atra) move along 
the ground; and it is the most widely spread and least speci- 
alized of all the Asiatic species. The flight of all is short, but 
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rapid while it lasts. Most writers, and certainly all those who 
have observed members of this family in a wild state, must 
agree with Jerdon in classing the Dicruride between the 
Shrikes and the Flycatchers; and I venture the opinion that 
it will require a more comprehensive and stronger character 
than that of the relative position of the nares and the chin- 
angle before ornithologists will concur in associating them 
with the Crows and the Orioles. 

It is not proposed in the following notes to debate whether 
the Coliomorphe of Mr. Sharpe constitute a natural or an 
unnatural and highly artificial group. Their object is rather 
to notice a few errors which it seems desirable in the interest 
of science to correct before they pass into general circu- 
lation, and before they become adopted, as they naturally will 
be, by authors influenced by the high authority of the 
work in which they appear. This volume of the Catalogue 
of Birds, as well as the two it follows, deserves our acknow- 
ledgment ; and whether we approve or disapprove of the clas- 
sificatory system adopted, we cannot withhold the expression 
of our satisfaction at the diligence it discloses. Ifthere are in 
it important omissions, occasional errors, and evidences of a 
desire to create new species on grounds less valid than those 
considered by the author insufficient to support the species of 
others, it is certainly more owing to lack of leisure than to a 
disinclination to labour. The systematic arrangement of the 
species by Mr. Sharpe seems in some cases artificial, and not 
always to be unlocked by the key he supplies for the genera. 
There is also a certain inconsistency displayed in the discri- 
mination of the species; but it must be acknowledged that 
some of these are exceedingly difficult to make out. 

The prevailing colour of the Dicruridz is black—the only 
character they have in common with the Crows. In some 
all the plumage is burnished with metallic reflections, in others 
partly so. A few wear an ashy-coloured dress, with more 
or less of a silky gloss; and in four of the species pure white 
enters into the mature coloration. Specific differences are 
therefore not easily to be established by slight variations in 
colour ; and structure becomes the most available guide. The 
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nasal and frontal plumes and the rectrices are the parts which 
exhibit the greatest tendency to specific development or vari- 
ation; and in some, such as in the species falling under Disse- 
murus, the structure of the outer pair of rectrices is very un- 
stable, the tendency being to revert back to the fully webbed 
feathers. I have met with examples of D. brachyphorus, D. 
malabaricus, D. platurus (ex Sumatra), and D. paradiseus with 
the outer pair of rectrices flattened and fully webbed through- 
out their length, as is always the case in D. megarhynchus 
and D. lophorhinus. The nasal and frontal plumes occur, 
according to the species, in every stage of development, 
reaching to a fully webbed, lengthened, and voluminous 
overhanging frontal crest in D. grandis; while in Chibia 
hottentotta the nasal plumes are even more lengthened, but the 
webs of the longest are obsolete. A parallel instance in other 
genera occurs in Edolius forficatus, in which species the 
nasal plumes are developed into a short erect bunch of webbed 
feathers, while in Buchanga andamanensis the erect shafts are 
webless. The tendency of the outer pair of rectrices to twist, 
whereby the full growth of the inner is probably checked, 
is indicated in every species in which the outer pair is ab- 
normally lengthened relatively to the remaining pairs. The 
amount and distribution of the metallic burnishing on parts 
of the plumage is another direction in which specific variation 
exhibits itself. Now if, instead of an exaggeration or abor- 
tion of a frontal crest for instance, the variation of a species 
showed itself by some constant mark of a different colour, 
or even shade of the same colour, the specific distinctness 
of the species possessing it would be readily admitted. Mr. 
Sharpe ignores such differences—for example, in the genus 
Dissemurus, and unites all the races which have been sepa- 
rated by previous authors; and yet he makes a new species, 
D. ceylonensis, upon grounds even less sufficient. 
Dicrurvus*.—Under this genus Mr. Sharpe places three 
African species, and associates them with two Philippine and 
a Malaccan species which extends to the Himalayas. We 


* Vieillot established this genus in his ‘Analyse,’ 1816—that is, at adate 
anterior to and in a work different from the one quoted by Mr. Sharpe. 
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thus have the small South-African D. ludwigi made con- 
generic with D. balicassius; and although “tail nearly square, 
outer feathers not curved upwards,” constitutes in the key 
the differentiating generic character, D. annectens with its 
considerably forked tail and twisted outer rectrices finds a 
place in the genus. 

Dicrurus annectens is an incipient species of a crestless 
Dissemurus, on the confines of which genus it should be 
placed. — 

Dicrurus atripennis, D. modestus, D. ludwigi. — These 
three African species cannot be generically separated from 
D. assimilis (ranked as a Buchanga in Mr. Sharpe’s Cata- 
logue). The four known African species of the family form 
a natural group with subfurcate tails, and should be kept 
distinct under Reichenbach’s title Musicus. The continental 
Dicrurus coracinus, is not kept separate from the insular D. mo- 
destus, on the ground that the only tangible distinction is one 
of dimensions. This sound principle, as will be shown further 
on, is not always acted upon. 

Cuis1a.—All the Austro-Papuan and Moluccan species with 
nearly square tails are included under this genus by Mr. 
Sharpe. The arrangement does not appear to be natural. 
Chibia hottentotta, the type of the genus, is an isolated form 
with a curved mandible. The gonys is curved, and does not 
rise from the chin-angle in a straight line. The bird is to some 
extent a flower-pecker, and clings to the twigs of large flower- 
ing trees, searching for its food in the calyx and among the 
petals of each blossom ; and although little has been recorded 
of the habits of the Papuan species, their bills are formed 
on a model such as that of any species of Dissemurus, and 
apparently are not adapted for exploring flowers. “ All the 
principal groups of the Indo-Malayan islands” are brought 
by Mr. Sharpe within the area inhabited by the members of 
the genus Chibia as defined by him, while China is omitted. 
With the exception of Lombock and Flores, I am not ac- 
quainted with any Indo-Malayan island which is inhabited by 
any one of its members. As yet not one has been recorded 
from the three large Sunda Islands, nor from the Philippine 
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archipelago; nor has one been found at Malacca. Exclusive 
of C. hottentotta, the species form a natural section of the 
Dicruride, limited in distribution (with the exception of 
D. bimaénsis) by the bounds of the Austro-Papuan area, the 
Moluccas inclusive, D. leucops and D..pectoralis dwelling on 
its confines in Celebes and the Sula Islands. 

Chibia hottentotta.—The title given to the Chinese race of 
this species (brevirostris) and its reference (Mus. Hein. i. 
p. 112. no. 603) are not to be found in the list of synonyms, 
although C. brevirostris is considered by Mr. Sharpe as being 
specifically inseparable. An examination of the type specimen 
at Halberstadt, and a comparison made with forty examples 
from China, lead me to the same opinion. The bill is slightly 
shorter; but that is all. 

The “long silky hairs” of Mr. Sharpe, which spring from 
the base of the maxilla in C. hottentotta, and, recurved back, - 
fall over the nape, are really the denuded shafts of a certain 
number of the frontal plumes. Under a lens the aborted 
rudiments of the lateral webs can be readily detected. Behind 
these denuded shafts are usually a number of elongated frontal 
crest-plumes in different states of perfection. 

Cuaptia.—Three species are admitted; yet, as Mr. Sharpe 
employs the expression “ subspecies ” for forms which, in his 
opinion, are closely allied, it 1s not easy to detect his reasons 
for allowing C. malayensis and C. brauniana to stand as full 
species. The former is little else than a smaller form of C. 
enea, while the latter is hardly distinguishable at all. 

Bucuanea.—Hodgson formed this genus for the reception 
of 'B. albirictus* and B. annectens. The latter species is 
scarcely congeneric with the former; but all the long- and 
deeply forked-tailed Asiatic species constitute a natural group, 
to which Hodgson’s generic title is generally applied. Mr. 
Sharpe includes in the genus an African species t, which has 
hitherto, and apparently with good reason, been classed under 
a separate section. 

Buchanga atra.—Under the specific title given by Hermann 

* Mr. Sharpe gives B. macrocerca as the name of the type—a title he 


does not admit when dealing with the species. 
+ D. musicus, Vieill.= C. adsimilis, Bechst. 
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to the common King-Crow of Southern India Mr. Sharpe 
includes all the forms which inhabit Ceylon, India, Burma, 
China, and Java. None of the races which by different 
authors have been separated under distinctive titles are allowed 
even to rank as subspecies*. This is an easy way of disposing 
of one of the most difficult points which occur among the Di- 
cruridæ; but it by no means exhausts the question. 

Mr. Sharpe observes (p. 246) that he “ cannot understand 
why Vieillot’s titie of macrocercus applies particularly to the 
Javan bird.” It was founded on Le Drongolon of Le Vaillant 
(Ois. d’ Afr. t. 174), who omitted to state the origin of his type. 
The assumption that it came from Java merely rests on its 
probability; and so far Mr. Sharpe is entitled to his doubt. 
But then, if the origin of the type cannot be established, why 
does Mr. Sharpe adopt its title for his variety a, which in- 
cludes all the British-Museum specimens of the Indian con- 
tinental races, and for which Hermann’s title of atra is the 
oldest and is strictly applicable ? 

The totally distinct African species, D. assimilis (Bechst.) 
= D. musicus, Vieillot, is treated of as a subspecies of B. atra. 
It is the predominant and most widely distributed Dicrurme 
form in Africa, and varies according to locality almost as 
much as B. atra does in Asia, several races having received 
distinctive titles. 

Buchanga longicaudata. — A British-Museum example, 
“purchased,” of this species is recorded with Ladakh for its 
origin. A note of interrogation after the name of this ec- 
centric habitat would not have been misplaced. In contra- 
distinction to Mr. Hume, Mr. Sharpe readily admits, as had 
already been admitted long ago by Jerdon and Blyth, the 
absolute specific distinctness of this well-marked species. It 
is the Dicrurus himalayanus, Tytler (Himalayan race), which 
title is made a synonym of Buchanga atra in the Catalogue. 

Buchanga cineracea.—F¥or the grey species of Buchanga 


* As Mr. Sharpe permits Dissemuroides dicruriformis to stand as a 
subspecies separate from D. andamanensis, and Buchanga insularis as a sub- 
species of B. cerulescens, the principle on which, for instance, B. minor 
is united with B. albirictus, is not very apparent. 
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which inhabits Java Horsfield’s title is adopted, and that of 
leucopheus, Vieillot, is omitted, together with Le Vaillant’s 
plate (Ois. d’Afr. 170) and description, on which Vieillot 
founded his title. While there may be some grounds for 
doubting the precise origin of Le Drongolon, there can be 
no question about Le Drongri. Le Vaillant could only have 
obtained his types from Java; and even if he got them from 
Burma, or from any other part of the area the species inhabits, 
the validity of the title would not be affected. It is true that 
Le Vaillant states with much precision that his specimens 
came from Ceylon; but no such species inhabits that island. 
In his account of Le Drongri à ventre blanc, l.c. (=D. leuco- 
guster, Vieill., a description, plate, and title nowhere alluded 
to by Mr. Sharpe), Le Vaillant says that his type came from Ba- 
tavia, and that its upper plumage is exactly the same as that 
of Le Drongri. His description of the upper plumage of both 
species is given in similar terms ; and their colouring, as shown 
by the plates (170,171), is the same. The type of Le Drongri 
is, I believe, no longer extant (indeed Le Vaillant described 
from desiccated specimens); but that of Le Drongri à ventre 
blanc was, when I visited Leyden some years ago, in perfect 
preservation. An examination of this type specimen, and a 
comparison of it with an authentic Javan example of D. 
leucopheus, convinced me that the type was manufactured, 
and made up of a specimen of Le Drongri (D. leucopheus) 
with the white plumage of some other bird affixed to the 
underparts, so as to replace the bluish grey lower plumage of 
D. leucopheus. On expressing this conviction to Professor 
Schlegel, he most obligingly desired his taxidermist to test 
the specimen. This having been done by means of applying 
heat, the taxidermist was enabled to strip off the whole of the 
white under-plumage from the chin to the crissum in one 
piece. ‘This, skin and all, appeared to have been taken from 
the under surface of Coccystes jacobinus, and, after having 
been fitted, to have been glued on to the plucked chin, throat, 
breast, and abdominal skin of D. leucopheus. There can be 
no possible doubt therefore that Vieillot’s title of leucopheus 
is applicable to the Javan bird, and that Horsfield’s title of 
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cineraceus must be superseded,—a conclusion which has been 
generally accepted for many years, but which is now, ex 
cathedrd, upset in this Catalogue without any reason as- 
signed. 

In the synonyms of the various species catalogued by Mr. 
Sharpe he omits altogether the wholesome and useful practice 
adopted by most accurate authors of giving, either with or 
without brackets, according to the generic title employed, 
the name of the original author of the species, before that of 
the author using the title. The extreme inconvenience of 
this practice meets the student on every page; but it is very 
forcibly illustrated in the synonyms given of this species and 
of B. leucogenys. In the first case, the title D. leucopheus 
is attributed to Gray (nec V. being added), which mode of 
writing implies that the title of leucopheus was bestowed by © 
Gray as well as Vieillot; all reference to Vieillot’s title, how- 
ever, being omitted. Under B. leucogenys we find the synonym 
D. leucopheus, Swinh. (nec V.), no reference to Vieillot being 
given ; and lower down simply “D. leucopheus, Gray,” with- 
out the intimation that it is not some one else’s species. 
To an author deep in the mysteries, say of the ‘ Nouveau 
Dictionnaire,’ this style of noting the titles used by different 
authors, though troublesome, would not render his search 
hopeless ; but to a student it would involve that:loss of time 
which it is the very object of a careful writer to save him. 
There are also many instances of birds which have received 
from different authors, unknown to one another and at dif- 
ferent periods, the same specific title, e. g. Hypsipetes phi- 
linpinensis, described separately by three different authors 
under the title of philippinensis. Again, there are some 
authors who would object to having some recent titles made 
to appear as if coined by them. But the main object of 
the synonymy ought to be to lead the student direct to all 
that has been written of importance relating to the species ; 
and the method adopted by Mr. Sharpe does not in many cases 
fulfil this condition. 

Buchanga insularis.—This, it is to be presumed, is a new 
title proposed by Mr. Sharpe for some undescribed Ceylonese 
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subspecies of Buchanga. “ B. cerulescens, Holdsworth, nec 
Linn.” is added as asynonym. Mr. Holdsworth included the 
Linnean species in his list (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 439) on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Layard, who states (Ann. & Mag. N. H. ser. 2, 
xiii. p. 129) that he procured one or two specimens of D. ceru- 
lescens at Point Pedro (the extreme north of Ceylon), a very 
likely locality for this Indian species. Mr. Sharpe, on the 
authority of Capt. Legge, gives as its range “the whole east 
of Ceylon and central province, eastern district.” B. 
insularis is introduced by Mr. Sharpe as a subspecies of 
No. 6. B. cerulescens ; but when writing on No. 7. B. leuco- 
pygialis, a species very distinct from B. cerulescens, Mr. 
Sharpe says, “very similar to B. insularis, if, indeed, really 
separable.” Of which of the two very distinct species, B. ceru- 
lescens or B. leucopygialis, is B. insularis then a subspecies ? 
And why should the species obtained at Point Pedro by Mr. 
Layard, and identified by him as belonging to the continental 
species, B. cerulescens, be considered by Mr. Sharpe to belong 
to his new subspecies? We shall not be very far wrong if 
we reduce B. insularis to a synonym of B. leucopygialis, and 
if we continue to retain, on Mr. Layard’s authority, B. ceru- 
lescens as an inhabitant of, or migrant to, North Ceylon. 

Buchanga waldeni is, by the formation of its massive bill, 
closely allied to Dicrurus forficatus; and through it Mr. 
Sharpe passes to the latter species, which he keeps separate 
under Edolius, Cuv. D. forficatus is also the type of Reichen- 
bach’s genus Drongo (Syst. Av. t. lxxxvui.), a title which is 
omitted in the synonymy of the genus. 

Dissemuroides andamanensis and D. dicruriformis.—These 
are the titles adopted for two races of a species, the first an 
inhabitant of the Andamans, the other of Great Coco and 
Table Islands. The two races merely differ in size, the 
latter being somewhat the largest. Those who regard an 
excess of a few tenths of an inch in the principal dimensions 
of birds of this size, or of a few grains in the weight, as con- 
stituting specific and differentiating characters, will follow 
Mr. Sharpe and keep these two birds apart; for he admits D. 
dicruriformis into the Catalogue as a distinct subspecies of 
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D. andamanensis. The difference in the colouring of the 
“ gloss,” alluded to by Mr. Sharpe, is not observable in the 
large series from both localities to which I have access. 

D. andamanensis is almost a typical Buchanga. It has all 
the habits of the continental species (teste Davison, Str. F. 
1874, p. 211); and the tail is deeply forked, as in the common 
King-Crow. A few of the erect frontal plumes being some- 
what lengthened and denuded of their webs can scarcely con- 
stitute a generic character; and this is not relied on by Mr. 
Sharpe; while the only differentiating generic character given 
by him seems to be still less distinctive, namely “ outer tail- 
feathers recurved at tip.” Indeed, if a character at all, it is 
a family characteristic ; for in all the Dicruride there is a 
marked inclination in the outer pair of rectrices, when pro- 
duced, to recurve inwards. 

Dissemuroides edoliiformis.—For this species Mr. Sharpe 
has rejected Vieillot’s title of lophorhinus, which was adopted 
many years ago by Sundevall, and has been in general use ever 
since, although he admits Le Vaillant’s plate of Le Drongup 
(Ois. d’Afr. 173) to represent Blyth’s species, and on this 
plate and description Vieillot founded his title*. On the 
other hand, Mr. Sharpe makes Vieillot’s title (lophorhinus) 
a synonym of D. forficatus, a species named cristatus by 
Vieillot, from another of Le Vaillant’s plates (¢. c. 166). 
Le Vaillant, in his account of Le Drongup, shows in what 
manner it differs from Le Drongo (=D. forficatus (L.) =D. 
cristatus, Vieill.), and mentions its larger dimensions and the 
shortness of the frontal crest as being points of difference. 
The large size, the small frontal crest, and the absence of, 
rackets make the identification of D. lophorhinus with this 
peculiar Ceylonese species a matter of certainty. And an ex- 

* Vieillot gave (N. D. d’H. N. vol. ix.) Latin titles to all the nine species 
of Dicruri figured and described by Le Vaillant (Ois. d’Afr.iv.); but the 
number of the plate on which Le Drongup is figured is the only one he does 
not quote. It is manifest by the context that Vieillot merely reproduced | 
Le Vaillant’s descriptive words; indeed he uses Le Vaillant’s very words;. - 
and under the word Drongup (t.c. p. 589) the reader is referred to Le — 
Drongo drongup, V.=D. lophorhinus. Elsewhere and later (Enc. Méthod. | 
p. 752) Vieillot quoted Le Vaillant’s plate. | 
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amination of Le Vaillant’s type specimen, labelled Le Dron- 
gup, at Leyden, enabled me some years ago to assert its iden- 
tity (Ibis, 1867, p. 468). This is a second instance in this 
family where Mr. Sharpe appears to have rather hastily re- | 
jected the nomenclature adopted by previous writers. 

D. lophorhinus is an aberrant form of the genus Disse- 
murus. It is, if the term may be used, a transition species. 
If the shafts of the outer pair of rectrices were denuded for 
part of their length, and only webbed at their extremity, it 
would be a typical Dissemurus. Unless the structure of the 
outer pair of rectrices be taken into account, the bird is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from D. malabaricus, ex Ceylon and Ma- 
labar. In the key to the species of Dissemuroides, D. lopho- 
rhinus (sive edoliiformis) is stated to be smaller than D. anda- 
manensis, whereas it is larger. 

The structure of D. andamanensis and D. lophorhinus being 
so dissimilar, I cannot concur in associating them together, 
much less in forming for their reception a separate genus; 
and it seems preferable, and more consistent with their 
peculiarities of structure, to place the first species under 
Buchanga, the last under Dissemurus, and to reject the generic 
title Dissemuroides altogether. 

Dicranostreptus megarhynchus.—This single species, the 
type of Reichenbach’s genus, does not possess any one cha- 
racter sufficient to remove it from the genus Dissemurus. Mr. 
Sharpe admits Dicranostreptus as a good genus on the strength 
of the extravagant length of the outer tail-feathers. In both 
Bhringa and Dissemurus the outer tail-feathers are extrava- 
gantly long, in the first being more than three times the 
length of the body; but, taken alone, the great length of an 
outer rectrix can hardly be considered a sufficient generic 
character. The outer rectrix in D. megarhynchus only differs 
from that in Dissemurus in having the lengthened shaft 
webbed throughout its entire length, this being normal in the 
species, whereas, although sometimes occurring, it is abnormal 
m the other species of the genus Dissemurus, except in D. 
lophorhinus. In the latter species the outer rectrix is generally 
completely webbed also, but is not nearly so much prolonged. 
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The character is clearly only specific, and the generic title 
Dicranostreptus should be merged under Dissemurus. This bird 
is the D. intermedius, Lesson (Tr. d’Orn. p. 880* ; cf. Lesson, 
Compl. Buffon, viii. p. 489, note 5 (1837)), a title altogether 
omitted by Mr. Sharpe. Both names were published in 18380 ; 
but that of the discoverer of the species should rightly pre- 
vail. Mr. Sharpe includes the Ké Islands, on Dr. O. Finsch’s 
authority, within its range. But that author so attributed it 
(Neu-Guinea, p. 171) on the authority of a specimen stated 
by Mr. Gray to have been obtained in the Ké Islands by Mr. 
Wallace (P. Z. S. 1861, p. 435) ; and there is every reason to 
believe that the title as it stands in Mr. Gray’s “ List of the 
new Birds collected by Mr. Wallace” (l. c.) is a misprint for 
D. megalornis, a real inhabitant of Ké. Mr. Sharpe omits to 
include the Solomon Islands, from which area it has been 
recorded by Mr. Sclater (P. Z. S. 1869, pp. 119, 124). 
Bhringa remifer.—This is the sole representative of the 
genus, and is one of the many Javan species which recur on the 
continent north of the Malaccan peninsula, although not found 
on the peninsula itself. Temminck states that it is also an in- 
habitant of Sumatra; but this assertion requires confirmation. 
It is nothing but a larger species of Chaptia enea, with the 
shafts of the outer pair of rectrices enormously developed f, 
nude after surpassing the remaining rectrices, until the apices 
are reached, where the shafts are equally webbed on both sides. 
These ornamental plumes are only assumed during the breed- 
ing-season (teste Jerdon, B. India,i. p. 435). Admitting the 
validity of the genus, its natural position is next to Chaptia. 
Dissemurus paradiseus.—All the racket-tailed Drongos are 
“lumped” by Mr. Sharpe under the above specific title, 
given by Linneus to a bird from Siam described by Brisson 
from a drawing made by Poivre. It would require far more 


* It is true that (Ibis, 1877, p. 313) I referred this title to D. platurus ; 
but it was with a note of interrogation. 
t In a Tenasserim male (mus. nostr.), while the wing and the eight 


middle rectrices measure a little over five inches, the outer pair of tail- — 


feathers measure nineteen and a half. The outside length given in the 
Catalogue is 17-2. 
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space than these limited notes afford to discuss whether con- 
venience or accuracy have led to this result.. In a former 
paper (Ibis, 1877, p. 313) a few remarks on the crestless 
races of the genus Dissemurus will be found; and to the con- 
clusions there put forward I still adhere ; but the discrimina- 
tion of the crested species is undoubtedly more difficult, re- 
quiring a large number of specimens from all parts of the 
area inhabited to be critically compared before any trust- 
worthy conclusions can be arrived at. Exclusive of D. bra- 
chyphorus, seventeen specimens are catalogued as being con- 
tained in the British-Museum collection—material hardly 
adequate when it is considered that some ten species have 
been discriminated by various authors, to which Mr. Sharpe 
has added an eleventh, D. ceylonensis. Any one comparing 
a typical example of D. grandis (Gould)* with one of D. 
malabaricus (Scop.), ex Malabar, would scarcely hesitate to 
consider them as belonging to two very distinct species ; but 
many intervening links occur, such as the true D. paradiseus 
and true D. cristatellus (Blyth), ex Tenasserim, in which 
the frontal crest is not so much developed as in the Nepal, 
nor so little as in the Malabar bird. But the variations 
in structure which differentiate the several local races of 
this genus, although well marked, would require a separate 
paper for their elucidation; and I shall therefore, for the 
present, content myself with pointing out a few errors that 
have inadvertently crept into Mr. Sharpe’s summary of the 
genus. 

D. platurus (Vieill.) is not from Java. Temminck (Pl. Col., 
sub Edolius remifer) remarks that Le Vaillant figured (Ois. 
d’Afr. t. 175) the bird brought from Malabar by Sonnerat. 
But whether this be so or not, D. platurus is not from Java, 
it being a crestless species. The correct title for the Javan 
species is D. formosus, Cab., founded on Javan examples, 
which I have examined at Halberstadt. Temminck’s name 
retifer (Sharpe, p. 258, sed lege setifer), adopted by some 

* D. malabaroides (Tlodgs.) of Mr. Sharpe (p. 260), a title published 


one year later. Mr. Gould’s Sumatran species, said to be exactly the 
same, has not since been recegnized. 
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authors for the Javan bird, must be altogether rejected, as 
it was bestowed on the Malabar, Sumatran, and Javan species 
in the belief that they were identical*, Temminck’s title, 
setifer, is ignored by Mr. Sharpe, who leaves us to conclude 
that it was first bestowed by Jerdon on the South-Indian 
species. 

The Tenasserim race Mr. Blyth described as distinct from 
the Malabar race; and to distinguish it he called it crista- 
tellus. It has a less-developed crest than D. grandis, but a 
much longer one than the Malabar species. Notwithstanding, 
it will be found that in the Catalogue (p. 265) Blyth’s title 
is assigned and restricted to the S.W. Indian species. 

Under the new title of D. ceylonensis Mr. Sharpe has sepa- 
rated the Ceylonese from the S.W. Indian species, on account 
of the comparative smallness of its rackets. In all the speci- 
mens that I have examined from both localities this distine- 
tion does not hold good. It is impossible to discover any 
appreciable difference between mature specimens; but even 
if there were any, it is difficult to see how D. brachyphorus 
can be united to D. grandis, as is done by Mr. Sharpe in his 
synonymy, if the Ceylon bird merits a separate title. 

Irena.—The true systematic position of this genus has di- 
vided the opinions of ornithologists ever since Horsfield founded 
it. Temminck first classed it among the Dicruride; and 
so have other authors since, and Mr. Sharpe does the same. 
Jerdon placed it (following Blyth) among the Short-legged 
Thrushes, and made it constitute a separate subfamily, Jre- 
nine, the third among the Brachypodide, arranging it between 
the Phyllornithine and the Orioline. In Jerdon’s view I 
must undoubtedly concur. The affinity between Irena and 
Dicrurus is more apparent than real; it is an affinity of 
mimicry at best. The contour of the bill has a superficial 


resemblance ; but the margins of the commissure are inflected — 


in Jrena; in Dicrurus they are spreading. In the last the rictal 
bristles are developed (a certain indication of insectivorous 
habits); in Jrena they are short, weak, almost aborted. In 


* In the series of Sumatran and Javan racket-tailed Drongos at Leyden | 


I did not observe a crested Sumatran or a non-crested Javan example. 
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the gradation of the quills there is some analogy ; but in Irena 
the érd, 4th, and 5th are usually equal and longest, whereas 
in Dicrurus the 8rd is generally shorter than the 4th and 5th. 
Beyond these points all resemblance ceases. The tarsus and 
feet are short and weak in Jena; the toes and nails are 
singularly slender for the size of the body; and the outer toe 
is free, whereas in Dicrurus it is ankylosed up to the first 
joint. The tail consists of twelve rectrices, and not of ten; 
and this character of itself removes /rena from the Dicruride, 
according to Mr. Sharpe’s own definition*. The plumage is 
of a totally different character. The skin in Jrena is especially 
tender; in Dicrurus it is exceedingly tough. In Dicrurus the 
sexes wear the same plumage, even the ornate plumes; in 
frena the male has a brilliant, and the female a sombre attire. 
Every species of Jrena has a number of fine nuchal hairs, 
which are wanting in Dicrurus. This last character (unknown 
to Blyth and Jerdon), together with the short and weak feet, 
indicates a great affinity to Criniger. The Dicruri are insec- 
tivorous, some even killing small birds, whereas Jrena is 
frugivorous. The structure of the sternum in Ue ae I 
believe, different from that of Jrena. The notes of rena are 
those of Oriolus, and have no similarity to those of Di- 
crurus. If we turn to the characters whereby Mr. Sharpe 
differentiates Jrena from the other genera of the Dicruride, 
the terms will be found to be not altogether exhaustive or 
satisfying :—‘‘ Tail square ; plumage of upper surface en- 
amelled.” 

Irena criniger.—Mr. Sharpe separates Bornean and Su- 
matran examples from the Malaccan T. cyanea under this 
new title, solely on the ground that in J. criniger “ the under 
tail-coverts are produced to the very end of the tail,” while 
in J. cyanea they “ fall short of the tip of the tail by half an 
inch.” Ina Malaccan example (mus. nostr.) the under tail- 
coverts reach within one eighth of an inch of the tip of the 
rectrices. But even if the character holds good, how can J. 
criniger, according to Mr. Sharpe’s own views, rank higher 
than a subspecies? The presence of nuchal hairs is not men- 


* See the characters of Dicruridé (t, c. p. 4). 
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tioned in the description; but the specific title implies their 
existence, and the head is figured showing them. This cha- 
racter, as already observed, is possessed in common by every 
species of the genus. 

The following are some of the titles given to various species 
of Dicrurus which are not accounted for, and some not even 
mentioned by Mr. Sharpe :—D. mystaceus, Vieill., founded 
on Le Vaillant’s 169th plate, = either to D. assimilis, or else 
taken from a manufactured specimen, as suggested by Ver- 
reaux (Hartlaub, Syst. Orn. W. Afr. p. 101) ; D. leucopheus, 
Vieill., D. leucogaster, Vieill., and D. intermedius, Lesson, 
already referred to; D. ashantensis, Temm., Hartl. (¢. c.) , = 
D. modestus ; Oriolus furcatus, Gm. (conf. Walden, Tr. Z. S. 
ix. p. 181); D. marginatus, Blyth, Ibis, 1865, p. 46, a species 
founded on a specimen in the Derby Museum, Liverpool, 
habitat unknown. | 

Sinceithe publication of the Catalogue an additional species, 
Dicrurus striatus, Tweeddale (P. Z. S. 1877, p. 545), has been 
described. 


VII.—Notes on a ‘ Catalogue of the Accipitres in the British 
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[Continued from ‘The Ibis,’ 1877, p. 487.] 
(Plate IT.) 


In my last paper I mentioned my intention of referring, in 
my next, to the group of Circaétine or Harrier-Eagles* ; but 
before doing so, I wish to add a few supplementary remarks 
to my notes upon the Hawk-Eagles. 

In alluding to Nisaétus fasciatus, I expressed my belief that 
the supposed specimens of this Hagle said to have been ob- 
tained at Riballa and Huilla, in the Portuguese possessions 
in South-Western Africa, would probably prove to be ex- 
amples of N. spilogastert. Since then I find that such has 
been ascertained to be the fact, as is recorded by Senhor J. V. 
Barboza du Bocage at p. 30 of the recently published first part 


* Vide Ibis, 1877, p. 435. + Vide Ibis, 1877, p. 420. 


